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IRELAND

TO write of England and the English
without a chapter devoted to Ireland,
would be to omit a phase of English
social and political history which throws much
light upon the English character. There have
been many things said and written about Ireland,
sad, pathetic, insulting, vituperative, in praise
and in blame. Not being either English or
Irish, the present writer deals with the tangled
and perplexed subject, not from choice, but from
necessity.

The English-Irish divorce case has been in the
courts now for some seven hundred and fifty
years, and is apparently no nearer a settlement
to-day than at any date during those centuries!
A vivacious, emotional, law-ignoring Celtic lady
is united, not altogether of her own free will, to
a rather dull, self-centred, law-worshipping Sax-
on, and their domestic troubles have been unceas-
ing ever since. They have murdered their
children; they have stolen one another's house-
hold effects; they have made love, and been
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